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SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT 


Excitement — with newspaper reporters, correspondents, 
investigators and photographers. Stories of true adventure 
from many parts of the world, including the Antarctic, 
Suez and Pakistan, told by }OHN ALLDRIDGE, Special 
Correspondent to the Manchester Evening News. 15s. net 


TALKING BIRDS 
MAXWELL KNIGHT, 0..£., 
F.L.S. has written this book to 
help all those interested in talk- 
ing birds to learn more about 
them and their capabilities ; to 
keep them in good health ; and 
to train them to use to the full 
their powers of mimicry. Photographs -_ oe. 
READY FEBRUARY. s. 6d. net 


SCIENCE & THE ranean 


‘Only within the last century,’ says Miss F. R. FLWELL, 
the author, ‘has the scientist begun to apply his know- 
ledge to agriculture, but the changes he has wrought are 
very great ones.’ Here is a lucid explanation and exposi- 
tion of those changes. Illus. READY FEBRUARY. 15s, net 


SCIENCE & THE FORESTER 


How scientists, foresters and timber specialists work 
together in the vast and fascinating world of trees, told 
for aspiring foresters by LESLIE WOLFF. FIELD: ‘Mr. 
Wolff knows a great deal about his subject . . . well worth 
reading.’ Illustrated. 15s. net 


LIFE IN THE AQUARIUM 


140 fishes and 86 other species are described and/or 
illustrated in this up-to-date practical book by PHILIP 
BARKER, F.z.S., which shows how to set up, stock and 
run aquaria of all kinds — tropical, cold-water or marine. 
Fully illustrated. 15s. net 


THE CRAFTSMAN ENGINEER 

RAYMOND LISTER is a well-known engineer-author. 
Here he tells prospective engineers what they will do, see 
and can become if they take up any of a number of skilled 
engineering trades. Illustrated. 15s. net 


GREAT SEAMEN 


Excellent short biographies of ten great seamen, from 
Drake and Anson to Cunningham, by OLIVER 
WARNER, one of Britain’s leading naval historians and 
author of A Portrait of Lord Nelson. Illustrated. READY 
MARCH. l6s. net 
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Pere Castor 
Colour Picture Books 


Beautiful books in full colour illustrated by the ; 
French artists, Albertine Deletaille and Gerda. 
English text by ANTONIA RIDGE. 


THREE GOATS 
THE SINGING BIRD HOUSE 
THE MOON GAME 
THREE LITTLE PIGS 
THE SUN BOX 
MY SON SCAMP 


16 pages of colour illustrations 3/6 net 


Flying Foal Books 


A new series for young readers who are 
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now ready for their first full-length story. 
eo New titles: 
a ah THE LITTLE RED PONY 
sa) Antonia Ridge & ' 
Key, Mies Bouhuys 
‘5 K\ A LAMB GROWS UP 
y Lilian Daykin 





Illustrated 6/6 net (fan. 23) I 


WINIFRED FINLAY 
The Lost Emeralds of Black Howes 


By the author of The Cruise of the Susan, etc. 
This story takes us on a hiking holiday with the Nortons family, 
accompanied this time by a French girl, who plays a lively part in 
helping to solve the secret of a lonely farmhouse on the moors. 
Illustrated 9/6 net 


The Castle and the Cave | 
By the author of fudith in Hanover, etc. 
Sheila, the seveateen-year-old heroine, goes to live with a family in 
France. She learns to cope with two children in her charge, with 
obstinate elders, and with two young men — and she proves her 
courage in a dangerous adventure in a cave. 
Illustrated by F. S. Goodall 10/6 net 
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GUARDIAN OF HONOUR 
JOHN BANCROFT 


Journalist James Steele gets an assignment to go to France to 
investigate the treason case of Raoul de la Faine. James and 
his cousin are firmly convinced of Raoul’s innocence and even- 
tually prove it after many hazardous and exciting adventures. 


Illustrated 13s. 6d. 
MISS HAPPINESS | 
AND MISS FLOWER 


RUMER GODDEN 


Miss Happiness and Miss Flower are two lonely Japanese dolls. 
This is the story of how their owner builds them a house. 
Besides the attractive illustrat‘ons, this story has many notes 
about Japanese things, and diagrams show how to make a 
Japanese house. 12s. 6d. 


SHADOWS ON THE MUD 


CAPT. FRANK KNIGHT 


‘A sailing adventure story with an added 
touch of social ourpose. It deals with the 
impact of members of an approved school 
upon Frank Knight’s familiar characters, 
Brenda and Derek Partridge, combined with 
inevitable routing of the crooks.’ — Times 
Literary Supplement 13s. 6d. 


THUNDER OF VALMY cme 
GEOFFREY TREASE 


‘Truly gripping tale . . . All the characters here are very much 
alive, and the took is an excellent introduction to the history 
of the (French) Revolution. —The Scotsman. Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


THE FAR FRONTIER 
“WILLIAM O. STEELE 


‘Outstanding . . . crisply written in the 
American folk-style. — Spectator. ‘Tough 
and racy. The imaginative drawings of Paul 
Galdone add greatly to the book.” — Sunday 
Times. 12s. 6d. 
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The Educational and Moral Value of 
Folk and Fairy Tales 


by Dr. J. LANGFELDT 


FTER the war, when the Allies prepared 
for a re-education of the German people, 
one of their criticisms was that the German 
child, through excessive use of the German 
fables, especially of Grimms’ folktales, had 
been brought up to take pleasure in representations 
of cruelty and also eventually educated in inhuman 
behaviour. It was said, for instance, that, especially 
in Grimms’ Tales there were many stories in which 
horrifying traits were shown in human beings, making 
them truly bad examples for the young. Also that 
in many folktales encounters with monsters and 
horror-provoking figures made the child quite 
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insensitive to coarse impressions. Criticisms were 
made of points which again and again during the two 
previous centuries had engaged and _ passionately 
excited German educationalists. One needs only to 
follow the discussion on fairy tales throughout the 
whole of the 19th century to come repeatedly upon 
the same or similar objections to the folk and fairy 
tales. 


We know that the folk tale is centuries old, not only 
in Germany, but in all countries of the world. In 
early times these tales excited little critical notice, 
since they were not fixed in print, but only passed 
from mouth to mouth as “Old Wives’ Tales,” as they 
used to be called, especially during the 18th century. 
That fact made it not worthwhile to pay much 
attention to them, nor to their suitability for children’s 
literature. The monster in the folktale was seen only 
as the nurse’s exaggeration with which the children 
had to be frightened so that they would not run into 
the wood nor commit any other kind of error. 
Education by intimidation was at that time regarded 
as a perfectly justifiable means of ensuring correct 
behaviour among children. In consequence the 
Mother Goose tales, which Perrault published, were 
not examined so much for their horror, though in part 
the stories are far more frightening than the later 
Grimm stories. Think, for instance, of little Tom 
Thumb, who through exchange of headgear induces 
the seven-league-booted cannibal to kill his own 
children. These fairy tales made far less impression 
on adult consciousness than did the Arabian Nights 
which were translated shortly after and spread like 
wildfire throughout Europe, evoking a new style of 
fairy tale, which immediately appealed to adults. In 
Germany, the fairy tales told by Wieland, a friend of 
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Goethe’s and later a tutor to the Weimar princes, can 
be compared with them. 

The 18th century, however, is the great century for 
education. One may think of the great influence of 
Locke’s Treatise on Education on Rousseau, of Rousseau 
himself and of Pestalozzi. It is no wonder then that 
the great spirits of the century turned their attention 
to questioning the effect of the old wives’ tales on the 
children. Among the outstanding intellects of the 
time in Germany was Herder who occupied himself 
for a long time with this question, and who instigated 
the publication of a collection of fairy tales — 
Palmblatter — by A. J. Liebeskind, tutor to his own 
children. In Herder’s preface he says, “The soul of 
a child is sacred, and whatever is brought before it 
must have at least the merit of purity.” Later, in his 
Adrastea, he expressed himself in still greater detail 
on his attitude towards the folk tales. “Have you 
read the Mother Goose stories?” everyone asks. “It 
would have been better, it seems to me, to have called 
them the Father Gander Tales for a Mother Goose 
would certainly have told something more suitable for 
her chicks . .. What do children want with horrifying 
apparitions of bloodthirsty villains, wolves, ogres and 
such-like? The bestialities seem to be used solely to 
show up the timidity of the gosling so that it will cry, 
“The Wolf is Coming”; a mistaken aim for a fairy 
tale. Moreover, there is nothing more tasteless and 
more cruel than to spoil the imagination of a child 
through alarming and fraudulent figures. Whoever 
doubts the integrity of the child’s soul should watch 
children when one tells them fairy tales. “No, that 
is not so,” they say, “you told it me differently before.” 
“T don’t like that story ; tell me another.” I ask you, 
shall we offer innocent listeners figures of caricature, 
ugly spectres, which are valueless in themselves and 
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have no connection with reality? Even the belief in 
an evil genius which travels with us as if to spoil our 
best intentions — even this belief seems hurtful to 
man’s noble nature. The little Daemunculi in our 
own and other hearts ought never, even in fairy tales, 
to be the joint ruler of the universe or of our lives.” 
Goethe was of a similar opinion, for he has never 
spoken much about Grimms’ Tales though he has 
enlarged in detail over the Folk Song Collection of 
Arnim and Brentano.. Brentano also was by no means 
enamoured of the first edition of Grimm, but 
disapproved of it, comparing it to a child’s dirty 
dress. We know his interpretation of fairy tales 
exactly from his detailed treatment of Italian 
and Rhineland stories. Moreover, Arnim, in a 
lengthy correspondence with Wilhelm Grimm, again 
and again stressed that the fairy tales should be 
edited ; and all his life W. Grimm polished and 
elaborated them. In the meantime, however, the 
spiritual and intellectual atmosphere had altered a 
great deal. Though Herder was the real originator 
of the German interest in the national folklore, at 
the same time his enthusiasm for everything popular 
and his spiritual and educational principles waged 
perpetual war in his mind, and the older he grew, 
the stronger became the pedagogue in him, since he 
was also responsible for the public education of 
Weimar. 

With Arnim and Brentano, however, Romanticism 
triumphed and educational purposes were secondary 
to the enthusiasm for the national and popular. And 
so the criticism of Grimms’ Tales was _ not 
characterised so much by educational scruples as by 
a determination to glorify people and fatherland. 
Critics were not shocked so much by the horrors of 
individual stories, but rather found them unsuitable 
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to extol the national characteristics and folklore. The 
folk songs which they had published themselves were 
recast or manipulated to that end, if they did not 
correspond with their imaginative ideal. They had 
expected something similar from the folk tales and 
were now disappointed by the fidelity of the 
renderings. Jacob Grimm would not adapt himself 
to their criticism, but Wilhelm more and more tried 
to meet their demands. 

It is therefore not surprising that in his later edition, 
we find not so much the pedagogue as the fine minded 
artist. No doubt he had omitted some of the stories 
which were really too frightful, e.g. “How children 
played at slaughtering,” “The Okerlo,” “The Castle of 
Murder.” Again the mother in Snow White and in 
Hansel and Gretel became a stepmother. That 
Wilhelm Grimm did not concern himself so much 
with an educational approach can be particularly 
clearly seen in the ending of Cinderella. While we 
read in the first edition that after the discovery of the 
real bride, “the stepmother and the two proud sisters 
paled and became alarmed,” we find in the later 
edition that both stepsisters were condemned to the 
dreadful punishment of having their eyes picked out 
by doves, whilst no mention is made of punishment 
of the stepmother. Here it is quite clear that aesthetic 
considerations directed Wilhelm Grimm’s pen. The 
end must be fashioned — it must not be so colourless 
— everything must be quite clearly demonstrated. 

It is a well known factor in the history of culture 
that the noble ideas of the great spirits gain ground 
only gradually. ‘Therefore it is not surprising that 
the whole 19th century in the educational field was 
far from being ruled entirely by the ideas of the age 
of reason. And so in the next decade there was further 
public criticism of the educational deficiencies of 
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Grimms’ Tales. Above all there were complaints 
about the figure of the guilty stepmother. People 
thought this presentation of the stepmother in the 
folk tale an injustice to the many good stepmothers 
who, in fact, existed. But elsewhere, too, critical 
voices were raised amongst the educationists against 
the tales, though only slowly did their ideas have any 
effect. 

At first with the movement towards aesthetic 
education, which coincided with the new romanticism 
of the 90’s it was agreed that everything rooted in 
national folklore and character should be held to be 
more or less sacrosanct. So perhaps it was a good 
thing, when with the occupation of Germany, this 
question came once again to the fore. But the attitude 
taken up today is a little different from the way we 
understood it from Herder. We do not repudiate the 
monsters of the original edition so much as such. 
Giants and dwarfs, witches and trolls and dragons are 
met with everywhere in folk tales. That such monsters 
should be overcome in hard battles, that their heads 
should be struck off, all this corresponds absolutely 
with the child’s feeling of justice. How easily it can 
be made harmless by suitable presentation is shown 
most convincingly in a little sketch by the Flemish 
writer Coolen, in which he relates how he tells folk 
tales to children. When a head is to be chopped off 
he accompanies such a statement with some such words 
as, “Smack, there he lay” and then the matter seems 
quite right to the children. They never realise what 
chopping a head off really means. As an example 
Coolen quotes The Tinderbox from Andersen, where 
the soldier strikes off the head of the witch, for whom 
he has fetched the tinderbox out of the hollow tree. 
Here are certainly no unheard-of horrors which could 
do harm to the listening children. 
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When we speak today of the questionable aspect of 
fairy tales, we think rather of other scenes. One of 
the weightiest objections can be raised against Hansel 
and Gretel. That parents, even when one is a 
stepmother, could decide to let their children starve 
in the woods, because there is no more food in the 
house, that seems from the psychological standpoint 
a completely impossible theme. Here harm can 
certainly be done to the child’s mind ; here a child 
can suffer a severe shock. ‘The belief in their mothers, 
their parents, as the most certain support of their 
young lives, becomes suddenly uncertain and doubtful. 
Something similar results from the ending of 
Cinderella already quoted. That both sisters should 
be punished so severely, when their crimes are not 
really very great, whilst the evil stepmother is not 
punished at all — that must affect the child’s feeling 
for justice very deeply, even though it lives in a moral 
world, with apparently firm standards. 

Another example is The Dog and the Sparrow. 
The careless running down of the dog is an evil deed, 
but the vengeance taken by its friend, the sparrow, 
is so dreadful that one is not only reminded of the 
Old Testament “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” 
but in the end has to turn away in disgust from such 
vindictiveness. ‘These are just a few examples of the 
objections that could be raised today against the 
thoughtless, universal dissemination of folk tales — 
objections which apply not only to the German folk 
tales. 

But there is yet another side to this question which 
should be considered. In the excellent Belgian 
periodical, Littérature de Jeunesse was published a 
few years ago an article by the Belgian Profesor Dr. 
E. de Greff in which he says that there is another 
noteworthy aspect of the question of the rousing of 
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fear through the folk tales. He points out that one 
of the most important points in education is the 
development of courage in the child. Just as the child 
must find courage to take its first steps away from its 
mother, so also it must learn to deal with other things 
which might cause it anxiety or fear. He then 
defends the folk tales with all their terrors. As an 
example he takes Tom Thumb, in Perrault’s version. 
It is, one might say, a prototype of human 
development ; that the child must break away from 
its parents in order to prove himself in the world with 
all its perils. Now it is well known that Perrault’s 
version of “Tom Thumb” is particularly full of 
horrors. Tom Thumb, with his brothers, only escapes 
being devoured by the ogre because he exchanges 
headgear with the latter’s daughters, and in 
consequence the ogre slays and devours his own 
children. I am not quite certain whether rather too 
much of youthful courage is not demanded here! It 
might be better, perhaps, instead of Tom Thumb, to 
consider Andersen’s Thumbling, who was also driven 
out into the world and there proved himself. But 
De Greff’s general view and interpretation of the folk 
tales is correct. The tale is a journey, an adventure, 
in which a young person must take care of himself, in 
which he must be brave, in order to reach his goal. 
This approach gives a positive appraisal of the child’s 
courage. 

And here I should like to enlarge on Professor de 
Greff’s theory. The child’s bravery arises first from 
its consciousness of its security with its parents. This 
feeling, then, must not, as in Hansel and Gretel, be 
destroyed. On the other hand, however, a child’s 
courage is based on its belief in the validity of moral 
law, in morality and in the power of love, as it has 
experienced it through its mother and its elders. And 
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therefore in the fairy tales justice must be done ; a 
punishment such as that of the sisters in Cinderella 
is inhuman ; a revenge such as the sparrow takes is 
truly dreadful. Such experiences will not develop 
courage in the child. Therefore, we should not 
include tales of this kind in the collections for children. 

But even that is not enough.. We should not only 
watch over and protect the child but we should also 
seek to foster its development. And here the folk tale 
holds an incomparable position in the child’s 
education. Let us think of the story of the “Star 
Money”; a little child, quite alone, goes out into the 
world. It gives all it has to beggar children and 
beggars, until at last in the dark cold night it has given 
away even its vest. And then comes its reward : silver 
coins rain from Heaven and even a little vest to cover 
its nakedness. Could anything be said more plainly 
— that one must risk all; risk all in love, and that 
Heaven will more than recompense one? Think also 
of the story, The Water of Life. The two elder, 
hardhearted brothers, who refuse to give the beggar 
any of their food, who wilfully destroy the antheaps, 
chase the fox and the ducks and separate them from 
their young — these two do not bring home the water 
of life. But the youngest son, who has pity for his 
fellow men and fellow creatures, he brings home the 
water of life. Could there be more profound stories, 
better suited to give the child courage to overcome 
all obstacles in the world and to find its way home? 
This deep apprehension of the significance of life lifts 
the folk tale above all other children’s stories, which 
by comparison appear flat and meaningless. And here 
we return to Herder’s words: “Even the belief in an 
evil genius, which travels with us, as if to spoil our 
best intentions — even this belief seems prejudicial 
to man’s nobler nature.” 








Illustration by R. Kennedy from Michael and his Friends (Faber) 
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controversial. matters, and different series may well 


Letter 


To the Editor of The Junior Bookshelf 


Sir, 

Mr. Ward’s article on children’s travel books 
unfortunately shows a lack of realism concerning the 
economics of book publishing which I sincerely trust 
will not mislead librarians in assessing value-for- 
money when making their selections. The statement, 
for instance, that two-colour inks add a fraction to 
production costs is quite unfounded unless he would 
consider £50 as a fraction. His recommended small 
quarto format is not only more expensive to produce 
but not widely favoured by librarians and bookshops, 
whose shelving more conveniently accommodates 
octavo. It is also, I am afraid, in terms of publishing 
economics, not consistent to recommend improved 
typography, wider margins ‘and other relief for the 
eye,’ “a large number of illustrations,’ and a_ text 
presenting a broad view of all aspects of a country’s 
heritage, together with a price maximum of 12s. 6d. 
for 150 pp.! And 12s. 6d. is at present considered 
by many librarians to be too high. Our Young 
Traveller series offers 128 pages with an average of 
24 photographs, a four-colour frontispiece and jacket, 
specially drawn map, full pronouncing index and 
glossary (where required) and strong attractive 
binding for 10s. 6d., which we can assure Mr. Ward, 
on today’s costing, is very good value for money, and 
needing a generous printing number. 

As far as content and approach are concerned these, 
as Mr. Ward admits, are highly personal and even 
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have different aims, some therefore complimenting 
others. The Young Traveller series tries, by 
introducing the young travellers into the homes of 
children wherever practicable, to give the reader an 
idea of what it is like to be a child in the country 
concerned, to describe his school-life, recreation, 
holidays, prospects of a career and so on. (Incident- 
ally, when discussing content, Mr. Ward does not 
include educational systems among his desiderata, 
though these are surely of as much importance as 
social and economic history). In our view the 
classroom is, in general, the place for instruction in 
subjects such as geographical and political boundaries 
and economic history, although hard and fast rules 
cannot be made: there will always be outstanding 
exceptions which call for inclusion, and each country 
must be taken on its merits. The amount of space 
allocated to industry in one volume and culture in 
another may be in inverse proportion according to the 
nature of -the territory. What seems to us to be a 
principal requirement is to give the child something 
that he does not get either in the schoolroom or as an 
ordinary tourist, a close-up of the everyday life of the 
people and the impact of their social, cultural, climatic 
conditions on that life. In the words of a reviewer 
in a well-known scholastic journal: “The secret of 
the author’s success is his personal manner — he is - 
not so overwhelmed by the scenery as to forget the 
people who live in it.” 

Another highly controversial point is raised by Mr. 
Ward’s references to “elementary levels” and “the 
mental age” of the reader. The latter, as we all know, 
varies greatly, not only within certain age groups but 
in different children of the same age. How 
“elementary” does Mr. Ward consider information 
on cultural subjects should be for a reader in his 
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teens? He might at that age have progressed to the 
stage where he would resent being offered the ABC 
of a subject. 

To return from presentation of matter — which is 
probably as highly personal from the point of view 
of the young reader as from that of the librarian — to 
physical presentation, let me assure Mr. Ward that 
in this keenly competitive market publishers have 
constantly before them the necessity for the highest 
standards of presentation compatible with a selling 
price which hbrarians can afford, confronted as they 
are by an ever-increasing flow of titles claiming a share 
of their resources. 


Yours faithfully, 
L. M. MONT-CLAR 
Phoenix House Ltd. 





Illustration by E. Grant from The Brig “Three Lilies” (U.L.P.) 








The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Kruss, J. Henrietta Chuffertrain. Illus. by L. 
Stitch. 23 pp. 1043 X 74 ‘ World’s Work 8/6 


From Austria. If you decide to buy this picture book 
on a worn out theme you will not look for any startling artistry 
nor original genius, and you will forgive the positively 
nauseating doggerel text. The book’s interest is in a freshness 
and gaiety of spirit and brightness of colour that is a sharp 
contrast to many of the picture books we now encounter. 


Martin, P. M. The Pointed Brush. Illus. by R. 
Duvoisin. 32 pp. 10 X 6 . World’s Work 10/6 


Illustrations by Roger Duvoisin make any book worthy 
of attention. To say that he is at his best here, both in colour 
and in’ black and brown wash in the Chinese idiom, is not 
to overlook the story. Miss Martin tells a pleasant little tale 
of the youngest of a large Chinese family who is too young 
to help in the rice fields and is therefore sent to school. His 
ability to write comes to the help of the family when Elder 
Uncle is wrongfully arrested and thrown into prison. Of 
particular interest to the young reader will be the reproduction, 
in Chinese characters, of the letter that Sixth Son writes on 
Elder Uncle’s behalf. 


Simont, M. The Contest at Paca. Illus. by the 
author. 60 pp. 84 X 5} ; ; ; Faber 9/6 


A delightfully funny story of a contest between soldiers 
and students as to who could consume the most stew. Marc 
Simont matches his own story excellently with his irresponsible 
drawings. 


Zion, G. Harry the Dirty Dog. Illus. by M. B. 
Graham. 30 pp. 11 X 8 ‘ Bodley Head 9/6 





Harry is a black and white dog who disliked being bathed 
and who therefore buried the scrubbing brush and left his 
home. His happy adventures in all the dirty circumstances 
he could contrive to encounter had the disadvantage of making 
him unrecognisable, as he found when he returned home. 
When he remembers where he has buried the scrubbing brush 
and triumphantly takes it home he thoroughly enjoys the bath 
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he is given. Though perhaps a well worn theme Miss Graham 
handles it competently in her pictures and dog lovers will 
find their own pets’ antics faithfully mirrored. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Fry, R. The Mountain Door. Illus. by the author 
119 pp. 78X53 . . . =~. ~~. ~ #£=xDent 11/6 
There is much of Miss Fry’s usual mixture here though 
fact and fantasy are richer and better blended than before. 
This is a delightful story of a fairy and a human child who 
were changed over by the little people when babies, and who 
now both seek their rightful worlds, meet each other as they 
search, and finally find a home together. There is true story 
telling here and poetry and magic in the telling. There are 
real people in the story — farmers, gypsies, peasants — who 
add both reality and solidity to the story because they accord 
with Miss Fry’s conception of life and try to rise beyond the 
flat material plane. The initial scene where Fenella is left 
behind by her adopted family is hard to credit. For the most 
part, however, Miss Fry has excelled herself and the world 
she gives us is rich and radiant and faithful to reality. The 

illustrations have the same enchantment as the text. 


Graves, R. The Penny Fiddle. Illus. by E. 

Ardizzone. 63 pp. 84 X 7} ' . Cassell 12/6 
Children take their poetry where they find it, not caring 
whether it was written for them or for their elders. Just 
now and again, however, a major poet will write for children 
verses which are as good as those he wrote to please adults — 
or to please himself. De la Mare did this often ; so too did 
Christina Rossetti. Anyone looking into The Penny Fiddle 
will know at once that Mr. Graves is of this elect company. 
For these are poems. They may treat of the small concerns 
of small people, but they give to each a universal application 
and explore each with all the craft of a master. It would 
be revealing to compare Mr. Graves’ verses with A. A. Milne 
to see the difference between the skilled rhymester and the 
poet. There is room for both on the child’s poetry-shelf, but 

how good to have The Penny Fiddle. 
Mr. Ardizzone, whose illustrations probe into every nook 
and cranny of the poems, has set them roughly in the last 
century. That is correct. They are not contemporary ; rather 
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they are timeless. Whether funny, witty, heroic or spine-chilling 
(as in that terrifying yet consoling poem called “Dicky’”) they 
deal not with temporary trivialities but with basic things like 
love and death and laughter. 

Mr. Graves’ verses look easy and conventional. A little 
oral practice will reveal that they are full of rhythmic 
subtleties, and are not to be undertaken lightly. They are 
worth the effort, for they show a positive reaction to one of 
the tests of poetry — they are best read aloud. They bear 
too the hall-mark of all true poetry for children ; they have 
the unexpected inevitability of nursery rhymes. 


Guinness, B. anp Pym, R. The Story of Priscilla 
and the Prawn. Illus. by R. Pym. 43 pp. 10 X 74 


Heinemann 12/6 

The latest collaboration between Bryan Guinness (Lord 
Moyne) and Roland Pym is up to the standard of their past 
best, but not better. Author and artist have in fact, it seems, 
reached the limits of their capacity. They have style, good 
taste, a certain skill in invention ; what they lack is a positive 
living quality. It is no coincidence that their stories have a 
“period” flavour ; they are not quite in tune with children 
today. 

With these limitations, it is possible to express considerable 
pleasure in this story of Priscilla who goes under the sea, 
escorted by a prawn, to meet King Neptune and his court. 
The story is familiar enough and so is the treatment, but, 
particularly in Mr. Pym’s drawings, there is some nice 
observation and a little gentle humour. 


“The Look Books.” Aircraft ; Ponies ; The Circus ; 
Castles ; Trees ; Books ; Insects ; Roads. Illus. 
Each about 95 pp. 74 X 5 . Hamish Hamilton each 6/6 


This now well known series attempts to cover the various 
subjects in the simplest terms for the reader rather than the 
“picture looker” which is to say that the text is more important 
than the illustrations in contrast to other series in which the 
pictures are the thing. The desirability of each type of series 
depends on the age of the recipient of the book. 

These can best be described as the modern version of 
the school reader got up to look like something else, in short, 
like any other library book. It is plain to see that all the 
authors are “authorities” on their subjects and by and large 
they present their material in a manner satisfactory to their 






































By DENISE & ALAIN TREZ,. The wildly improbable, 
but hilarious adventures of Fifi, the goldfish, in tne Seine. 
With illustrations in colour on every page by Alain 
Trez. 12/6 


Sandy & the Hollow Book 


By META MAYNE REID. An exciting story of two 
children in Ireland who relive forgotten episodes from past 
history. With drawings by Richard Kennedy. 13/6 





| Songs from Shakespeare 


HAROLD JONES has iliustrated some of Shakespeare’s 
famous lyrics with unique enchantment. A companion 
volume to Songs of Innocence. [Illustrated throughout, 


partly in colour. 9/6 
| Night of the Michaelmas 
| Moon 


By ERIK HUTCHINSON. Set against a background 
of London’s spires and towers, this is a drama of cat 
and bird life. With drawings throughout, half in colour, 
by Alan Howard. 9/6 


The Toad in the 


| Greenhouse 


| By DEENAGH GOOLD-ADAMS. A toad’s eye view 
of life, a most attractive and unusual story for young 
children. With drawings by Peter Unsworth. 7/6 
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TO BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH lst 


Two new children’s books for the special shelf 


Dobry 


by MONICA SHANNON 


A fine story about the growing up of a Bulgarian boy 
in a house where there was plenty of everything ; food, 
work and play, with festivals that brought in the whole 
village. It was intended that Dobry should inherit the 
farm and take his grandfather’s place as householder. 
But Dobry wanted to be a sculptor and after many heart- 
searchings his grandparents sent him to the Art School 
at Sofia. 


This is a book that gives older boys and girls a sense 
of what the land means to the people who live on it, and 
of the power of an idea to direct a boy’s life. Awarded 
the Newbery Medal as the best children’s book in its 
year of publication in America. 


Illustrated by Atanas Katchamakoff. 12/6 net 


Fog Magic 
by JULIA L. SAUER 


All her life Greta had loved the fog. In every generation 
was born a child who understood it, and Greta knew that 
at Blue Cove, where no house had stood for a hundred 
years, she would find what she was seeking. 


With a sensitive economy of words the author has 
fused two worlds, the real one and the one a hundred 
years gone by, into a story not so much of magic as of 
heritage, of the love and understanding of the generations 
one for another. Miss Sauer shows a very subtle per- 
ception of the continuity of our existence. 10/6 net 
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purpose. Of the above list the book on insects is certainly 
one of the most fascinating as was to be expected from Miss 
Cheesman. Castles is one of the liveliest and boasts the best 
illustrations. In Circus again the pictures tend to steal the 
thunder though Miss Streatfeild can be depended upon to 
get her material across well. Miss Wilson is not at her best 
in Look at Books though she knows her subject inside out. 
She gives the impression of having devoted too little attention 
to assembling and arranging her facts. The other titles are 
satisfactory too, but leave rather less impression on a reader. 


MatruHiEssen, W. Little Lottie. 124 pp. 54 X 73 


Burke 6/6 
Little Lottie is a doll which belonged to Ruth’s 
grandmother, but this story tells of her adventures after Ruth 
acquires her. “These adventures are all quite natural and in 
the course of them the doll has several devoted owners. All 
leads to a final crisis where the author has to resolve matters 
by coincidence and a little undue sentiment. Nevertheless the 
story is well built up to a climax. The interlude with the 
doll-collector is very charming and will intrigue little girls. 


Mayne, W. The Fishing Party. Illus. by C. 


Brooker. 90 pp. 74 X 5 . Hamish Hamilton 6/6 
ANDERSON, P. Yong: Kee of Korea. Illus. by J. 

Duchesne. 90 pp. 74 X 5 . Hamish Hamilton 6/6 
Witkinson, B. Hambro the Elephant. Illus. by J. 

Paimer. 90 pp. 74 X 5 . Hamish Hamilton 6/6 
MacGipson, J. Peter’s Private Army. Illus. by J. 

Duchesne. 90 pp. 74 X 5 . Hamish Hamilton 6/6 


It would be pleasant to be able to say that Hamilton’s 
Antelope Series is excellent. Unfortunately it is not. It is, 
like all other series, like the curate’s egg. Of the four titles 
listed above two stand out as being good purchases, two as 
merely run of the mill material. 

William Mayne in The Fishing Party shows a practised 
writer of merit handling a rather trifling theme, a mere episode, 
efficiently. He makes of it a well rounded and satisfying 
little story (swollen out like the others into 90 pages in very 
large type). A mere trifle perhaps but very well handled. 
In Yong Kee of Korea Paul Anderson tells of the growing 
up of a small boy until he proves himself “a little man” able 
to help his father in the arduous duty of carrying grass from 
the mountain to sell in the local lowland town. Perhaps he 
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is too perfect a small boy but very pleasing. The story has 
an air of reality and that modicum of “uplift” to which a 
reader of 8 or so will react. Hambro the elephant is about 
a rogue elephant who is advised by a dove on how to become 
a good member of the herd and of how he does so. His 
conversations with the dove strike one as:being more than 
usually silly. Peter’s Private Army is about a small shy boy 
whose absorbing passion is his collection of lead soldiers, 
particularly the mountain gun team with its equipment. It 
is all just a little too “sweet” to be acceptable. 


Peters, D. The China Dog, and Old Creaky. Illus. 
by B. Brett. 72 pp. 74 X 54 , . Dent 9/6 


These are two lively little stories that stand out by their 
own merits and show an author’s limited but thoughtful 
imagination. ‘The china dog tells the story of his life, and 
of his change from a real into a china dog, to a little girl ill 
in bed with measles. One feels that the little fantasy would 
have been given more substance by more reality in the 
background. Jennifer Jane has only a small environment and 
it is vaguely and summarily dealt with. Thus the climax, 
when the china dog becomes a real one again, falls a little 
flat as it descends into this smaller realm. The second story 
is about an old gum tree in the Australian bush and this tree 
and the animals who live in and around it are given appropriate 
and lively characters. This story has not the same imaginative 
quality as the first one but it is told with the same fluency 
and easy charm that beguiles and satisfies. ‘The format is 
attractive and the illustrations have interesting and lively 
detail. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Barker, D. R. Story of Ancient Athens. Illus. by 
D. Chalmers. 63 pp. 93 X 74 . . Arnold 12/6 





This 60 page introduction to the glories of Greece in 
the fifth century B.C. is embellished by David Chalmers’ 
coloured illustrations. A feature of this volume — and of 
the series to which it belongs — is the emphasis laid on the 
social customs of the times, so that we see the everyday life 
of the Athenian folk continuing day after day as a back-cloth 
to the stirring events of the age. Glimpses of the training 
given to the youths of Sparta, the government of Athens, the 
great philosopher Socrates, speaking in the market-place, the 
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Greek theatre, the gods which the people worshipped, and 
those games held every fourth year at Olympia are all in this 
book. 


The end-papers consist of a map of Ancient Greece, and 
of the city of Athens. 


Bowers, G. The Lost Dragon of Wessex. ILllus. by 
C. Geer. 188 pp. 8 X 54 . =. #=Mowbray 10/6 
Tells the adventures of Wulf at the court of King 
Alfred and his eventual discovery of his father’s name. This 
leads to the fulfilment of one of Merlin’s prophecies in the 
establishment of peace between Wessex and the Danelaw. 


The book can be recommended only with strong 
reservations. The outline of the story is good but there are 
many mistakes in detail. England, referred to as Britain, is 
taken as one country. It would be more sensible to speak of 
“England after the Anglo-Saxon invasions” or better still, of 
the separate Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. It is never quite clear 
where the early part of the story takes place. Moreover, 
legend and history are freely mixed with no clear indication 
which is which. The illustrations are completely out of period. 


Burcess, C. V. Discovering the Theatre. Illus. by 

H. Riley. 128 pp. 73 X 54... . eel 9/6 
So many children fight shy of what is loosely called 
culture that the author of this addition to a well-established 
series probably did well to begin his attack on the average 
child’s ignorance of theatrical matters with a story of family 
interest in local theatrical affairs. Thus the Regan family, 
in the first twenty-five pages, run the gamut of amateur 
experience in all aspects of playgoing, playwriting and 
producing so that the varied possibilities of participation are 
covered in a happy, flexible form. Next, the history of the 
theatre as an institution is briefly covered, with another section 
on actors through the ages. “Twenty pages of intelligent 
writing follow, on the progress of a play from its first idea 
to its full presentation, with a final note on the writing of 
a play. Mr. Riley’s drawings are well executed as well as 
sensibly conceived, and the twenty-odd plates are really fine. 
Mr. Burgess’s reading lists at all points are refreshingly 
catholic and up to date, tempting the student or the budding 
enthusiast to read himself into the theatre rather than to read 
around the theatre. The glossary of theatrical terms is a 
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happy thought, so is the list of great plays and playwrights. ‘The 
usual index includes pronunciation of difficult words. 


Altogether a workmanlike book. 


Ensor, D. Adventures of Hatim Tai. Illus. by P. 
Baynes. 89 pp. 8 X 54 Harrap 9/6 


How delightful to read a collection of fairy stories which 
contain no really horrifying characters. Hatim Tai is a very 
likable kind of agent for Prince Munir who wishes to marry 
the beautiful Hsun Batu, but who first has to find the answers 
to seven questions. Hatim after many adventures finds these 
answers for the Prince, and on each quest he meets someone 
sorely in need of help, and when he has rendered the help 
required, the poor afflicted person to whom he has given aid, 
is always able to help him in return. Hatim Tai is a great 
hero in Persian literature, and we should be grateful to the 
author for adapting these traditional stories in such a bright 
and colourful version for children from the much fuller 
translation by Duncan Forbes. 


Gray, P. Challenger. Illus. by S. Savitt. 215 pp. 
7% X 54 , : ; : ; : ; Dent 12/6 


Ellie Sayre owns Challenger, a horse which her 
Grandfather trains her to ride. Her own ambition is to be 
a trainer and we hear not only of her riding prowess but of 
the help she gives to her Grandfather in training his pupils 
and particularly as he trains Pam Morton the would-be actress 
whose blasé approach to riding annoys Ellie and provokes her 
to action. The book is full of enthusiasm and the author’s 
eyes are not merely open to horses and their world but also 
to the world of people around them. Both the antagonism 
and the concord felt between Pam and Ellie is well composed 
to bring out a pattern of real life and character surrounding 
the horses and the show ring. The writing is functional, 
adequate and lively, but not polished or distinguished in any 
way. It is merely a rough framework for the author’s story 
and feelings but of no value in itself. 


LamsBert, C. J. The Copper Nail. Illus. by C. 
Brooker. 144 pp. 8 X 53 . ‘ Blackie 12/6 





Young Pedro is a little Indian boy whose home is the 
bleak desert of Atacama in Chile. He goes to the nearby 
menastery to learn to read, and after a series of adventures 
learns from a dying sailor that much ancient treasure is buried 
on an estate near his home so many paces from the tree with 
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the copper nail in its bark. The treasure was hidden from 
the Spaniards by Pedro’s ancestors, and so he returns to work 
for the owner of the estate whose daughter Maria falls in 
love with Pedro. He cannot find the copper nail, so journeys 
southwards and eventually makes his fortune. Much later, 
he meets Maria, learns that her father is dead, and marries 
her. All seems set fair for a sunny future, for with his 
riches Pedro plans to tidy up the ranch, and grow grapes, 
but suddenly a strange disease attacks the vines. When their 
fortune has dwindled, and all seems lost lightning strikes a 
certain tree — the tree with the copper nail — so the 
treasure is found, and the future is once more bright. 

This may seem a pleasant fairy-tale with a very good 
plot, but we learn from the blurb that the story was told to 
the author by the Indian Pedro himself, and in the re-telling 
for this book, the author — who has lived half his life in 
Chile — has written one of the best children’s books to be 
published recently. 


Latint, A. Za the Truffle Boy. Illus. by P. Dell 
’Orco. 128 pp. 84 X 54 , : U.L.P. 12/6 
In Italian this may not have been quite such a wayward book, 
but it must surely have been fairly odd. In English it has 
turned out strange indeed. : 

Za lives in a matriarchy ruled over by his grandmother. 
Beside her his father is small fry and his lovely mother Lucia 
hardly counts at all. Even Lucia’s death is not a major 
catastrophe. The picture of peasant life and the details of 
truffle-hunting have a peculiar fascination. In spite of a 
muddled narrative Za the Truffle Boy makes a. strong 
impression which is likely to linger in the mind long after 
more competent stories have been forgotten. 

One way in which this differs from English books is in 
its recognition of tragedy. Za suffers many of the ills of 
growing up, losing his mother, his dog, his grandmother. These 
disasters are neither minimised nor sentimentalised. Life is 
a hard business, and the author not for one moment pretends 
that it is anything else. 


Murpny, J. S. Roads. Illus. by C. Keeping. 32 pp. 

10 X 73 ae ae ae ae | CU 10/6 
If the pictures in this short survey were a little less 
overwhelming (in technique if not in composition) one: would 
be tempted to say that no useful criticism of it. could be 
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offered, except that it inevitably skips some aspects of the 
history of roads for lack of space. But is it worthwhile, from 
the young readers’ point of view, to pour so much art into 
so small a book at the expense of information ? One gets 
the uneasy feeling that the text has to be pruned, or even 
mutilated, to fill the blank spaces between the pictures. 
Though the facts are accurate in the main they tend to be 
scanty and unbalanced. Thus, one result of this may be the 
statements on page 31 where the autobahnen are described as 
copies of American highways but the earlier contribution of 





the Italians with their autostrada is overlooked. 





NazarorF, A. Russia and her People. Lutterworth 12/6 
Mopak, M. R. India and her People. Lutterworth 12/6 
Pennie, G. The Land and People of Chile. Black 7/6 
Exeitt, F. K. The Land and People of Thailand 
Black 7/6 
Tor, R. Getting to know Germany . Muller 9/6 
Day, D. Getting to know Spain . . Muller 9/6 
Tor, R. Getting to know Greece . . Muller 9/6 
Davis, F. Getting to know Turkey . Miuller 9/6 
Children of the Highlands ‘ : Hutchinson 8/6 
Maziere, F. Parana: His Life in Brazil 
Chatto & Windus 10/6 
Darsois, D. Rikka: Her Life in Bali 
Chatto & Windus 10/6 
SucksporFF, A. B. Chendru ; the boy and the tiger 
Collins 15/- 


There are currently two lines of thought concerning what 
is the most desirable method of introducing young readers to 
life in other lands. Indeed there are three lines. It is 
probable that the most popular among the children themselves 
is what can best be termed the “sugared pill” approach which 
mixes a story with the information or, at best depends on a 
journey accompanied by a very knowledgeable adult and one 
or two very precocious youngsters who know all the answers. 

With the exception of the last three titles we have 
examples of what can be termed straightforward information, 
geographical and _ historical. The Lutterworth Press 
productions are, I think the most reliable, the most thorough 
and undoubtedly the heaviest going. Two thirds of the 
books are about history and this history while being presented 
as lightly as possible still requires some concentration. For 
the older children who are really interested these are the best. 
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The next two published by Black, while still giving much 
attention to history, do so in a somewhat scrappy manner and 
at the same time tend to mix current matters of interest, 
customs, geography, industries, not so satisfactorily but at the 
same time perhaps more likely to capture new readers. 

Muller’s titles are the first of a new series. Very much 
like a school text book, aimed at younger readers, they give 
the impression of being dashed off on request and written to 
a formula. They are easy, and very uninspiring to read. 
Well produced and pleasantly illustrated in two colours, 
perhaps a more successful method for the type of book than 
would be the photographs that are used in the other series 
mentioned. 

Children of the Highlands is one of a series of small books 
with brief text depending for its charm on coloured 
photographs. The present example cannot pretend to give 
much idea of Scotland as a whole, and though it mentions 
Aberdeen there is no photograph. One finishes with the 
impression that the Braemar Games are the most important 
item in the book. It must be confessed that the photographs 
are pretty and the countryside very Summery. I cannot feel 
that this series serves much purpose. 

The last three titles listed are a very different matter. 
They are almost entirely photographic, the text being very brief 
indeed. The photographs in Rikka and in Parana concentrate 
on the children playing and leading their everyday lives and 
they do succeed in giving a clear and vivid picture of that 
particular small part of life in their respective countries, and 
will be readily appreciated and enjoyed by young readers. 

The last title listed is exceptional. It is included here 
because it is a picture of another land, again with children 
taking the centre of the stage. It has the additional interest 
of the children’s friendship with a tiger cub. It is exceptional 
in the telling of the story but above all in the very fine 
photography. This is in colour, the sort of colour we associate 
with Collins nature series which means that the colours are 
extremely natural, and they convey vividly the heat of the 
Indian village and jungle. Undoubtedly a very fine book 


indeed. 
Over the Horizon. Illus. by R. Kennedy. 192 pp. 
8 xX 5 ‘ ‘ Gollancz 9/6 


These stories vary in quality but all in a brief sketch 
seek to give some impression of the country in which they are 
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set. Some catch the spirit and atmosphere while others are 
little more than insignificant little tales with a few facts 
thrown in for good measure. The style of short story is 
sometimes too, an adult one and certainly not particularly 
suitable for children between the ages of eight and twelve 
for whom these are apparently intended. ‘The style is too 
clipped, too subtle, and the unspoken implication difficult for 
a young child to understand. Naturally some stories stand 
out from the rest — for example those by William Mayne, 
Anne Sinclair Mehdevi, Terence de Vere White and Naomi 
Mitchison — but even these are not up to the authors’ usual 
standard. In spite of all this, however, most manage to give 
a glimpse of some kind into the country and breathe, if only 
faintly, something of the native atmosphere into the words. 
It is a commendable attempt by the publishers even if not 
wholly successful. The illustrations by Richard Kennedy 
enhance the quality of the book. 


Rusu, P. How Roads Have Grown. Illus. by C. 
Norton. 168 pp. 74 X 4%  . . Routledge 10/6 


There are times when one is inclined to feel a mild 
resentment with Mr. Rush for living up to his name and 
giving one the impression of being taken through the history 
of roads in England at a brisk trot, but one early forgives 
him, for the flashes of humour which enlighten his most serious 
utterances. His main theme is that roads have deteriorated 
instead of, as one might expect in a progressive world, 
improving, and he has no difficulty in making his point. At 
the same time he gives a comprehensive and balanced account 
of the attention and care given to roads in England from the 
times of the Romans to the present period of strangulation. 
The whole is enlivened with pithy anecdotes and asides, while 
the illustrations are engaging if not lavish. 


SCHNEIDER, H. Everyday Machines. Illus. by Jeanne 
Bendick. 188 pp. 8} X 54. Brockhampton Press 12/6 





If, as seems likely from the notices of similar books on 
its jacket, this survey of “machines” is intended for the 8 to 
12 or 14 age-group, it may do very well for the younger half 
of the range or the less intelligent of the elder half. The 
idea behind it is a good one: few youngsters, probably, connect 
the simple “machines” such as the nut and bolt or the 
lawn-mower with more complicated and more _time-and- 
labour-saving machines which surround the modern child. As 
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an introduction to mechanics and physics it is well enough 
but it comes up against not a few snags, some of which could 
be avoided only by omission of the branch of ideas developed. 
The explanation of the working of electric motors on page 63 
is hardly satisfactory, nor is that of snap fasteners on page 
155. On page 64, what is the point of a diagram representing 
60 cycle current while the standard 50 cycle current is referred 
to in the adjoining text? Still, one must not cavil ; there is 
a vast amount of stimulating information in the book even 
if the illustrations are on the babyish side at times. 
SEWELL, B. AND Lyncu, P. Story of Ancient Egypt 
Illus. by D. Chalmers. 64 pp. 93 X 73. Arnold 12/6 
A fine book to whet the appetite of young 
archaeologists on the great civilisation that was Egypt. The 
young reader will grasp the main facts of Egypt’s history from 
the useful end-papers, and then he will be able to build up 
on this framework fuller information from the text about the 
building of the Pyramids, the hieroglyphics, the papyrus 
scrolls, the gods of the people, the arts and crafts of the 
ancient Egyptians, a typical day in the life of a nobleman, and 
the discovery only some forty years ago of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen, and through all this ancient land the part which 
the Nile — “and the Nile is Egypt”? — has played. 
A useful glossary and index is provided of all important 
words, the printing of these in the text being capitalised. 
SmitH, E. Y. The Jennifer Prize. IUllus. by the 
author. 263 pp. 83 X 53 : : ; Ward 15/- 
This is an unpretentious and homely story, one of a 
series about Jennifer Hill, an American girl living in the early 
part of this century. We hear of family affairs, of Jennifer’s 
friend Sarabeth — a cripple who is eventually cured — and 
of Jennifer’s winning of the prize heifer in the school essay 
contest. This is a happy helpful story of good, likable and 
lively people. There is no distinction about the writing and 
the author gives an impression of claiming none, but of writing 
modestly and sincerely of simple things. There is a good 
picture of American life of the period but this is not its aim, 
and the whole is only of momentary value. It is a good 
lighthearted piece and a work of integrity. 
Wiruams, A. N. John Mark. Illus. 126 pp. 
74 X 5 ‘ ; ; ; , , Mowbray 7/6 
It is unlikely that any child today will know much of 
the events related in this story of St. Mark, writer of the 
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first Gospel about A.D.70. The stcry begins with the Last 
Supper and continues with the work which Mark, at the 
beginning a boy of 14 but an ardent lover of Jesus, undertakes 
to help to spread the story of Christianity, in company with the 
better known Paul, Simon, Peter, Stephen and others. Their 
perilous journeys, mixed receptions, hardships and dangers are 
told in clear and sympathetic prose and even the adult reader 
finishes the book with renewed admiration and astonishment 
at the efforts which effectually established Christianity from 
the most humble and unpromising beginnings. The story 
ends with a good description of Rome under Nero and the 
real beginning of the steadily growing body of early Christians. 
The book is recommended for all schools and libraries — it 
is not a rehash of the Bible but a straight story which makes 
much modern adventure puerile by comparison. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Cook, J. L. Six Great Travellers. Illus. 200 pp. 

74 X 44 ‘ . , " ‘ Hamilton 12/6 
This book stretches over five centuries and covers John 
Smith (of Pocahontas fame), George Anson, Lady Hester 
Stanhope, H. M. Stanley, Colonel Fawcett and Sven Hedin. 
John Smith’s adventures are so fantastic and varied that few 
novelists would dare to ascribe more than half of them to 
one character. The account of George Anson is confined to 
one eventful five year long circumnavigation of the world. 
Lady Hester Stanhope’s life in the Middle East is fully 
covered, and makes the subsequent stories of Stanley in Africa, 
Fawcett in South America and Hedin in Asia, exciting and 

full of incident as they are, almost tame by comparison. 
With so useful a text it is all the greater disappointment 
to find the maps so pathetically inadequate. Not one is the 
slightest use in following the travels supposed to be depicted. In 
fact they seem to have been prepared without reference to 


the text. 
Courtanper, H. The Tiger's Whisker. Illus. by 
E. Arno. 140 pp. 8 X 543 ‘ . . Methuen 12/6 


Adults who are interested in folk-tales will find much 
to interest them in this collection, and there is some good 
material for the story-teller. The Tiger's Whisker is 
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unlikely, however, to appeal much to children. The versions 
chosen are lacking in the authentic folk-rhythms ; they smell 
too much of the study. 

The tales are collected from all over Asia, and offer some 
most fascinating comparisons with European lore. The editor 
has provided brief notes which are unsuitable for children and 
somewhat naive for adults. 

It seems a pity that, with so much good material, more 
care was not taken in presenting it to children. The 
illustrations, by Enrico Arno, are admirable. 

DauzeEL_, W. R. Living Artists of the Eighteenth 
Century. Illus. 192 pp. 73 X 5 . Hutchinson 15/- 

How far does knowledge of the life of an artist help us 
to appreciate his work ? Mr. Dalzell feels that the relevant 
facts will do much to stimulate an interest in the artist and 
to explain why his work developed in the way it did. In this 
book he writes of Hogarth, Chardin, Canaletto, Watteau, 
Stubbs, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rowlandson, Jacques David 
and Goya. Maintaining a careful balance between biography 
and criticism, he places each artist in the life of his time and 
shows the influences which went to mould his attitude to his 
art and to the materials with which he worked. The author’s 
experience as a broadcaster and his close contact with youth 
are apparent in the modern analogies he uses to illustrate a 
point. His criticism and appreciation are the more telling 
because of the occasional personal note in them. In addition 
to brief explanations of technical processes given in the course 
of the text, slightly fuller descriptions are gathered together 
in a short glossary. If the occasional reference in the text 
to places where examples of the artist’s work can be seen were 
similarly amplified and listed in an appendix and supplemented 
with a further reading list it would still further increase the 
value of a very stimulating and useful book. One example 
of the work of each artist mentioned is shown in photogravure 
and a coloured frontispiece reproduces a portrait by Reynolds. 

ErskKINE, W. F. White Water: an Alaskan Adventure 
Illus. 256 pp. 84 X 54 .  Abelard-Schuman 21/- 

“White Water” is rather more than “an Alaskan 
adventure.” It is a vivid and factual account of 30 years spent 
at sea off the Alaskan coast. It includes one of the finest 
and most authentic descriptions of whaling that I have read 
— whaling as seen from the long-boat close to the whale’s 
flukes, not from the deck of the factory ship. 
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Erskine grew up on the Alaskan coast and from an early 
age was obsessed with the desire and determination to gain 
an unlimited “master’s ticket,” which would enable him to 
take charge of ships of any tonnage at sea. Despite this 
ambition, most of his time was spent in small ships trading 
up and down a coast beset by numerous islands, with their 
inevitable accompaniment of treacherous tides and currents, 
and subject to severe and icy gales. After a rather hesitant 
and over-dramatic start he settles down to a straight-forward 
narrative written with considerable literary skill and 
understanding. Besides whaling and the out-of-the-way 
adventures that arose from his participation in the making of 
the film “The Eskimo,” he encountered shipwreck, fire at sea, 
rescue work and very many hours of patient and persistent 
steaming into the teeth of strong gales. It is not often that 
such experiences are described at first hand by one who can 
write so well. 


Grey, E. Jill naan Telephonist. 191 pp. 
74 xX 5 ; : Bodley Head 10/6 
Jill Kennedy goes to work as a telephone operator, partly 
because she has just recovered from polio, and really needs 
a sedentary job. This story follows the usual pattern of career 
stories — success in the career following initial difficulty, 
parental opposition at the outset, and the boy-friend appears 
quite early in the plot, but this story does give an excellent 
idea of the difficulties confronting girls at the switchboard, 
and of the extensive training necessary for the girls who 
handle the calls at the local exchange, the emergency calls, 
and even the much more extensive knowledge required before 

one can be accepted on the continental exchange. 


Grecory, S. A. AnD M. The Oxford Book of Wild 
Flowers. Illus. 232 pp. 9} X 7 . . oar 30/- 

It is a compliment to this attractively produced and well 
arranged book to say that it might well replace in popular 
favour that time-honoured and well-loved work of our youth, 
Johns’ Flowers of the Field. 

The authors very rightly recognise that always the best 
order in which to arrange a book about wild flowers is by 
colour since colour is the first means offered for identification 
of any flower we may see. Such more advanced botanical 
matter as scientific classification, flower families and ecology 

is sensibly placed at the.end of the book. 
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The plates (nearly 200 of them) are almost all in colour, 
and excellent colour at that. They are admirable, each 
illustrating a number of flowers. <A sizeable book, by no means 
for the pocket. The specimen must be brought home to the 
book for identification. 


Younc, P. M. Music and its Story. Illus. by R. 

Haggar. 238 pp. 8 X 5} . Lutterworth Press 15/- 
Dr. Young’s latest book gives a chronological survey of 
the history of music from earliest times to the present day. 
Music is considered as a part of history and its development 
is closely related to the literature and arts from which it arose. 
The sources of our knowledge of the music of the Middle 
Ages are discussed and the chapter on the fourteenth century 
is especially enjoyable. Though discussion of musical form is 
generally omitted there is some technical language that might 
dismay a newcomer. ‘There is a certain amount of lively 
detail but some composers receive rather summary treatment. 
As an introductory book to musical history it is perhaps too 
highly compressed, but for the reader of fourteen upwards 
who already has some musical knowledge it should provide 

a stimulus to further study. 





Illustration by I. Schreiber from Jascha (U.L.P.) 











THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among Adult 
books as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library and are 
generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. They 
are not necessarily of very recent publication. 


Finney, J. Assault on a Queen, Eyre & Spottiswoode 15/- 

Jack Finney is an American thriller writer of great 

originality who delights in witty stories of criminals who 
achieve the seemingly impossible. 

His latest novel concerns an attempt by a group of 
law-abiding citizens to rob all the first class passengers aboard 
the “Queen Mary” whilst at sea. The reader is taken through 
every stage of the preparations for the audacious enterprise 
and feels his sympathies drawn towards the characters who 
are all clearly portrayed. It is part of this author’s skill that 
whilst showing that crime does not pay, he still manages to 
tell an exciting crime story with a convincing ending that 
should please everybody. 


Macautay, R. They Were Defeated . Collins 21/- 

is welcome reprint of Miss Macaulay’s only historical 

novel, written with obvious love for, and knowledge of, the 

17th century and its famous figures ought to be in every school 

library for the more mature sixth formers. The contemporary 

language may cause some slight difficulty but the style is 

smooth and easy, the treatment of the heroine’s love story 

tender and delicate, and everything is so sympathetically 

handled that it is easy to believe this was the author’s favourite 
novel. 


Minco, M. Bitter Herbs. 115 pp. 74 X 5. O.U.P. 10/6 

Marga Minco was a Dutch Jewish child when the Nazis 

marched in. She watched the slowly tightening hold of the 

invader and shared in the perils of the ghetto and the threat 

of forced labour. Alone of her family she survived to the 
Liberation. 

This book is her brief chronicle of those days. She writes 
simply, with an appalling absence of anger. Her grief lies 
too deep for tears, but she touches the reader to the heart. 
There have been plenty of stories out of the occupied countries, 
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but none, I think, so quiet and so controlled. There is the 
same heart-breaking simplicity in Herman Dijkstra’s 
illustrations. 

This is a book about a child, not a book for children. 
Older boys and girls might read it to discover how it is 
possible to suffer humiliation and loss without becoming 
degraded or learning to hate. They may learn too that not 


all war stories, true or feigned, need be full of horror or 
cruelty. 


Warner, O. Battle of the Nile . . Batsford 21/- 

This recent volume in the “British Battles” series will 

warm the hearts of all who take a pride in the achievements 

of our Navy. The author has an intimate knowledge of 

Nelson’s career, and this book contains just sufficient detail 

to provide an accurate and all-round picture of the events 
without running the risk of boring the general reader. 

Starting with a brief eye-witness account of the battle 
to stir the reader’s imagination, the author then sketches in 
the background — Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt and 
Nelson’s search for the large French fleet known to be at 
large somewhere in the Mediterranean. Then follows a 
description of the battle itself, a fascinating account rendered 
most vivid by extracts from letters, journals and dispatches of 
many of the participants. 

Not the least interesting portion of the book is the account 
of the aftermath of the battle and the assessment of the 
overall importance of Nelson’s victory. For it was here, at 
Aboukir Bay in 1798, that the legend of French naval 
invincibility received its first serious check and the opening 
moves were made in the drama which was to end at Trafalgar, 
seven years later. 

No review of this book would be complete without a 
word of praise for the excellence of the many plates, maps 
and diagrams with which it is illustrated. 


We tcome, J. (Ep.) Best Secret Service Stories 

Faber 15/- 

The editor explains the basis of this selection in his 
introduction. He has “tried to cast a wide net” and the result 

is a very varied collection of old and newer stories, dealing 
with many aspects of Secret Service work. “Best” is a word 
difficult to defend in such a connection. but the book will be 
enjoyed by older boys and girls who like this type of fiction. 











FRENCH 


Foreign Books 





Lavoie, L. N. L’Etang Perdu. Illus. . Hatier 580 frs. 


Within a stone’s throw of the “lost” lake, Noelle spends 
holidays with her grandmother that mean to her an escape 
from the oppression of life in Bordeaux. She is devoted to 
the pine forests, the marshes, the lake, and the birds and 
beasts which live ‘there unmolested until a group of 
town-dwelling hunters attacks the wild life of the area and 
threatens to buy up the lake and the land for a hunting ground, 
and to allow oil prospectors to deface the countryside and 
endanger the trees so easily liable to destruction by fire. 
Noelle and her boy cousin, Sylvain, use their ingenuity and 
their considerable knowledge of the terrain to avert this 
disaster. Their determined campaign against the intruders 
from the town, and their involvement with the mysterious 
Master of the “Lande” provide an exciting story, in a setting 
strongly evoked by the author, who has at least once before 
— in Nhoti fils de l'Inde — created a convincing assembly 
of local colour in a fictional tale for children. Descriptions 
of the terrain and its wild life, of the part-Spanish peasantry, 
of their characteristic arena combat, and of the dramatic climate 
have been skilfully woven into the story. The text can be 
recommended for its style and content, and the general 
appearance has been well calculated to combine the merits of 
fiction well managed and fact attractively presented. 
Intermediate. 


Lecierco, G. V. Va Comme le Vent. Illus. by V. 
Braun. Intermediate P , Bourrelier 795 frs. 





Kumbo, a Mongol boy, tames a wild pony by kindness. 
When bandits, robbing his father’s herd, carry off “Va Comme 
le Vent,” Kumbo takes pity on the young bandit prisoner he 
thought he wanted to kill, and releases him at the risk of his 
own life. This act of mercy guides him to the recovery of 
his beloved pony. 

The Mongol nomadic way of life, now withering before 
the onset of civilisation, is evocatively described. A worthy 
story, with rich background detail, and pictorially attractive. 
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Martet, T. and Minost, A. Les Rescapés de 

Santorin. Illus. by Pierre Forget . . Spes 425 frs. 
A plane, evacuating children from Egypt, crashes on a 
small island ; but even there the secret papers in the care of 
the crew are not safe from spies. As a story, the book will 
answer demands for suspense and, more mildly, for romance ; 
but its intentions go further. All the major personalities, 
staunch or shallow at the start, come through the ordeal with 
moral profit. Adversity and danger make heroes of them all. 
The call to integrity and fortitude is clearly the authors’ 
strong suit ; and it does uplift what would otherwise have 

been only an average adventure theme. 


Meo, M. Les Portes de la Forét. Illus. by André 
Pec. Intermediate/Advanced . .  Bourrelier 390 frs. 


Dam Sane, and his father, the mountain-born hunter, 
are in flight from the people of the river valley following the 
forbidden practice of religious funeral rites for Dam Sane’s 
mother. Pursued by the avengers into the hills, father and 
son endure unimaginable fatigue and danger to obliterate their 
tracks and come at last to their own people. This drama is 
intoned in the manner of speech of the wild, hidden peoples 
of that land. Wonder and horror, savagery and naiveté, in 
astonishing juxtaposition, animate this near-poetical recital. 
The language is too rich and stylistic to make easy reading, 
but this is the real stuff of adventure. 


Portait, J. Contes et Légendes du Pays Nicois 

Illus. by D. Dupuy. Intermediate. Fernand Nathan 575 frs. 
The author’s charmed preoccupation with the traditions 

of Nice, most of them veiled in antiquity, does not preclude 

a spirited and individual style of narration, free of the 
reverence that often over-sweetens the telling of traditional 
tales. His own personality intrudes frequently ; he becomes 

at times directly didactic, addressing his readers as “little 
friends,” though these will not have to be particularly young 
or simple-minded. One enriching feature of the narration is 
its manipulation of local patois and perversions of the French 
language common to the people of the Midi, Not an easy 


book for a plodding scholar, but worth an effort for the sake 
of its fire and colour. 
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GERMAN * 


Bau, F. Schwarze Vogel .. . Westermann 8.40 DM 
A somewhat introspective story of a boy, Jowan, living 
in a Jugoslavian village and very dissatisfied with life. He 
dreams of adventure and of becoming a hero to his friends. 
His efforts are not only unsuccessful but make him despised 
by the other boys. The coming of war seems at first an 
excitement but bombing and the loss of men of the village 
quickly lead to a different spirit. In the end, Jowan takes 
on the work of the family smallholding and achieves 
responsible manhood and satisfaction in his life. A _ well 
written book with ‘unusually vivid background, but almost 
adult in its conception, psychological understanding and 
language. Advanced. 


BERGMANN, E. Alles od. Nichts . Benziger 6.80 DM 
Thomas Bill is a studious boy with a great desire to be 
an archaeologist. His mother is a poor widow and Thomas 
cannot see how to achieve his ambition but persists in learning 
all he can of ancient civilisations. Chance helps him when 
in hospital he finds older friends with similar interests and 
finally works feverishly to take part in a 6,000 DM TV quiz 
which, of course, he wins. Though the information here 
covers a wide field and is consequently rather fragmentary, 
it is nonetheless factually true and interesting. There is little 
extraneous to Thomas’ interests and the quiz questions 
effectually summarise his studies. A good book for the boy 
who likes facts, but also well developed to arouse and maintain 
interest in the subject. Advanced. 


Bruckner, K. Die Strolche von Neapel. Benziger 6.80 DM 
Gino runs away from his village master to the city hoping 
to become a builder. He falls in with a band of youths who 
make their living by begging and roguery and is compelled 
to join them. But despite everything Gino at last finds a way 
to attain his ambition. An unusual and fascinating story in 
which courage and integrity prove themselves. In both theme 

and language suitable for older students. 


Sapper, A. Die Familie Pfaffling : Gundert 6.80 DM 
The story of the daily life of the music teacher Pfaffling, 

his wife and family of seven. Though poor, they are a happy 
family, and their lives are full and interesting. We see them 
at school, at home, anticipating and enjoying Christmas, coping 
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with difficulties when mother is away, developing in their 
different ways until finally the father achieves his ambition 
to be a Director of a music school and the family fortunes 
are on the upgrade. A warm hearted, entirely credible story 
— rather lengthy but interesting and with excellent family 
relationships. Intermediate. 


Gesuarpt, H. Die Flaschenpost. Schaffstein 5.90 DM 

Three boys send bottles down the River Main enclosing 
letters asking the finders to write to the senders. They imagine 
wonderful travels and spend much time planning future 
journeys with new friends. But things turn out very 
differently and though nothing happens as they had expected, 
they enjoy many new experiences and make good friends. 
There is a wealth of ordinary incident, good character drawing 
and humour in a story suitable for intermediate grades both 
in subject and style. 
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